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IN our news columns will be found particulars regarding 
the retirement from business of the Commercial Fire In- 
surance Company of this city, an event announced by its 
officers on Monday. This company struggled for several 
years against the inevitable, and there was hope that it 
would be able to keep up the fight some time longer, but 
the directors finally concluded that it was best to close 
out while they could do so without positive loss to the 
stockholders. The unsatisfactory condition of the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting throughout the country, and the 
slight prospects of immediate improvement, are the causes 
leading to this action on the part of the directors. The 
company was a favorite with the brokers, and the officers 
are men of experience and popular in the profession. 





THE Shoe and Leather Insurance Company of Boston 
has reinsured all its fire insurance business, outside of the 
New England States, in the Phenix of Brooklyn. The 
Shoe and Leather Company will hereafter devote itself to 
its marine business and to fire underwriting in Boston and 
vicinity. Increasing fire losses and the little prospect of 
any improvement in underwriting methods are said to have 
been the reasons that induced the directors to retire from 
the general field and limit the operations of the company 
to a section of country over which they can keep closer 
watch. The withdrawal of the Shoe and Leather from its 
Eastern and Western agencies has given currency to the 
usual batch of rumors, that are started about this time ev- 
ery year, regarding several other companies. Half a dozen 
are named as being likely to withdraw entirely from busi- 
ness between now and the first of January, or to give up 
their agencies and confine themselves to local business. 
There is nothing in the known condition of the companies 
referred to that should impel them to this course; but 
should they decide to adopt it, they will, no doubt, be in- 
fluenced by the same considerations that were potent with 
the Shoe and Leather directors, the unpromising condition 
of fire underwriting. 





IN calling attention to the paper of H. B. Horton on 
the Fire Hazard of Flour Mills, The American Miller 
says: ‘“ What he says about spontaneous combustion, 
elevator heads and conveyor boxes, is especially worthy 








the careful consideration of millers, particularly those 
millers who are members of mutual companies, for they, 
more than other millers, have an interest in decreasing the 
aggregate fire loss from flour mills.” That is to say,mem- . 
bers of mutual companies, who have to contribute to the 
payment of their own fire losses, should do all in their 
power to reduce the fire hazards in their mills, but those 
who are insured in stock companies need have no anxiety 
in the matter, as the companies will pay their losses, what- 
ever they may be, or from whatever cause a fire may orig- 
inate. It is sentiments of this kind that make property- 
owners careless and reckless, that place whole communities 
in peril, and make the annual waste by fire equal to $100,- 
000,000. If to make propertyowners bear a portion of 
their own losses will tend to reduce the annual waste, then 
the enactment of laws to prohibit insurance companies 
paying more than three-quarters of a proved loss would be 
a national blessing. Yet we presume The American 
Miller would strenuously oppose such legislation. 





IN the current issue of The American Miller there is 
printed an illustration headed “ The Stock Insurance Com- 
panies’ Standard Grist Mill.” It represents a miller pouring 
dollars from a bag into a hopper, and these, passing through 
the mill, are delivered into four receivers resembling cus- 
padores, which are labeled “ dividends,” “expenses,” “com- 
missions,” “losses;” the size of the cuspadores being 
represented to correspond to the manner in which the pre- 
mium is divided by the companies, “ dividends ” being the 
largest and “losses” a very diminutive affair. This illus- 
tration indicates a degree of ignorance or malice on the 
part of the editor that is wholly inexcusable, and its senti- 
ment is in direct antagonism to those uttered by H. B. 
Horton of the Millers Mutual Insurance Company, whose 
paper on the Fire Hazards of Flour Mills we print in this 
issue, and which also appeared in The American Miller. 
Mr. Horton admits that the hazards of flour mills are suf- 
ficient to warrant high rates of premiums, and is not sur- 
prised that the stock companies do not care to insure them 
at any rates obtainable. The illustration is intended to 
convey the idea that the greater portion of the premiums 
paid for insurance goes to make up the dividends paid to 
stockholders of companies, while losses cut but a small 
figure in their expenditures. Asa matter of fact, the fire 
losses paid by the companies during 1883 consumed sixty 
per cent of the premiums received, while the dividends 
paid to stockholders were less than the interest earnings of 
the capital they had invested in the business. Another 
pretty fair slice of the premium receipts was added to the 
reserve and surplus accounts of the companies, thereby 
improving their financial standing and the character of the 
indemnity they offer. As a miller may put aside a portion 
of his earnings each year to increase the capacity of his 
mill and improve the character of the flour he offers to the 
public, so the insurance companies have been strengthen- 
ing themselves in those directions that are calculated to 
give insurers unlimited confidence in their ability to supply 
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that positive indemnity for fire losses that the business en- 


terprises of the country demand. If there are those who 
complain that the expenses of the companies are heavy, it 
must be borne in mind that these expenses are made neces- 
sary by the demands of insurers, who, instead of dealing 
with them direct, require that insurance shall be brought 
to their very doors by a great army of agents, and that 
they shall pay all expenses incurred in each transaction— 
the insurer does nothing but sign his application, pay the 
premium and grumble at the rate. Another not inconsid- 
erable bite out of the premium plum goes to pay State 
and local taxes for the support of fire departments and to 
maintain superfluous but harassing State insurance de- 
partments. These, and some other items, go to swell the 
expense account very materially, and, as the public has im- 
posed them, the companies expect the public to foot the 
bill, and make their rates accordingly. As to the profits 
of fire underwriting during the past five or six years, these 
have not been equal to one-quarter the sum every miller 
and every other manufacturer expects to make, and as a 
rule has made, in the prosecution of his business. These 
are facts, borne out by the reports of the insurance de- 
partments of different States, and when The American 
Miller charges the companies with extravagance it does 
not know what it is talking about. In one respect only is 
that journal right, and that is in asserting that the sums 
paid by the companies for commissions is extravagant. 
We have conceded this frequently, the companies recog- 
nize the extortion and have endeavored to prevent it. But 
the public demands the brokers, and so long as they re- 
quire middlemen to do what each individual propertyowner 
ought to do for himself, so long the companies will be 
forced to pay commissions to brokers. There must be a 
radical change in business methods before this item of ex- 
pense can be restrained within reasonable limits. It is 
evident that the editor of The American Miller, who writes 
so knowingly regarding insurance and calls in an artist to 
aid him, has little familiarity with insurance statistics. We 
would recommenda study of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
and a more careful reading of insurance journals. 





THE political campaign just terminated was one of the 
most exciting ever known in this country. Its personal 
nature enlisted the sympathies of every one in the result, 
and for several weeks the business of the country has been 
seriously interfered with. The delay in making known 
the result only served to intensify the excitement, and in 
several large cities this became so pronounced as to seri- 
ously threaten dangerous consequences, There was an 
intensity of feeling among the people that a few injudicious 
words might have fanned into an uncontrollable flame, 
leading to riot, destruction of property and blood shed. 
Happily the law and order instincts of our people pre- 
vailed, and there were no riotous demonstrations. Not- 


withstanding the intense partizanship displayed in the 
canvass, the result is accepted with the utmost good nature, 
those who have suffered defeat bowing cheerfully to the 








will of the majority. Now is the time to return to busj. 
ness again with vigor and energy, with full confidence in 
the stability of our government, and a determination that 
nothing shall come between us and prosperity. The 
country is in splendid condition to enjoy the biggest kind 
of a “business boom,” and it is only necessary for all to 
unite in pushing all kinds of business enterprises to drive 
away dull times and secure that prosperity all have been 
hoping for during the past three years. The country 
possesses all the conditions necessary for industrial and 
commercial activity—abundant crops, plenty of money 
and a plethora of energy and enterprise—all that is lacking 
is unfaltering confidence in the future. If business men 
generally will simply make up their minds to “push 
things,” there need be no further complaint of inactivity 
and hard times. 





IN other columns of this issue we print an important 
paper on the Fire Hazard of Flour Mills. This paper was 
recently read before the Pennsylvania Millers State Asso. 
ciation by H. B. Horton, who is identified with the Mil. 
lers National Insurance Company of Chicago, a mutual 
organization that insures flour mills exclusively. The writer 
gives good and substantial reasons why stock insurance 
companies should avoid flour mill risks, and says that it is 
the fault of the millers themselves that their rates are 
higher than the rates on manufacturing risks generally, 
He accuses them of gross carelessness regarding the fire 
hazards of their mills, and charges them with the responsi- 
bility of so many of them being destroyed by fire. He 
quotes the figures printed by The Chronicle showing that 
291 flour mills were destroyed by fire in 1883, but says the 
actual number shown by his own statistics was 325. Ad- 
mitting that the loss by each of these was only $7000 and 
the aggregate loss on these risks was $2,275,000, the total is 
sufficient to make underwriters afraid of them. But $7000 
is too low an estimate of the average loss on flour mills; 
probably double that amount would be more nearly cor- 
rect; and, as Mr. Horton shows, nearly every dollar of this 
enormous aggregate is to be charged up to ignorance and 
carelessness. The writer also shows that fully seventy- 
five per cent of the mill fires have some mysterious and 
unexplained origin ; most of them occur in the night time, 
and the flames spread so rapidly that the salvage is but 
trifling. Mr. Horton is like the surgeon who cuts deep to 
save the life of his patient; but if his advice is heeded by 
mill owners, there will speedily be a vast improvement in 
this class of risks. 





A NEW LIFE INSURANCE CHART. 


LTHOUGH life insurance in this country is, com- 
A paratively speaking, in its infancy, it has never 
theless made a record which its managers can point to 
with pride, and which all policyholders can contemplate 
with satisfaction. The system has had much to contend 
with while seeking to obtain popular recognition; the 
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people have had to be educated to a knowledge of it; 
prejudice has had to be overcome; while not the least of 
the obstacles in its path has been the abuses to which it 
has been subjected by adventurers and swindlers, who 
have used it as a cloak to cover their nefarious transac- 
tions. But life insurance is governed by scientific laws 
that must be complied with, and those who have per- 
sistently ignored them have brought disaster upon them- 
selves and all who confided in them. In the face of many 





ToTAL ANNUAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS BY TWENTY-SIX PROMINENT LiFe CompaANtzs FOR 





adverse conditions and surroundings, those companies that 
have been intelligently and carefully managed have sur. 
vived the perils of war and financial panics, have risen 
superior to all disturbing influences, and have earned the 
respect and confidence of the community. When we con. 
template what they have done in their youth, while the 
population of the country has numbered but from 40,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 of people, it is impossible to imagine the 





extent of their beneficient work when they shall have 
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PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 
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| 1868. 1869. 1870. 
































1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. | 1876. 

MB CRE, 6 osc sonccscccesees | $1,698,225 $2,437,018 | $3,528,175 | $3,797,031| $3,766,492 | $3,922,013| $3,804,382 | $3,453,504 | $3,353,636 
Berkshire, Pittsfield...... edeccceess 150,078 | 196,994 197,879 217,641 171,087 250,349 283,439 341,083 | 397,398 
Brooklyn, New York........-.++++- 173,980 247,871 284,928 364,991 294,694 327,802 362,245 304,643 361,405 
Connecticut General, Hartford...... 27,106 35,472 70,456 106,494 92,612 118,813 132,248 125,281 | 158,438 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford...... | 2,601,429] 3,515,013] 5,045,858} 7,630,241] 5,797,014| 6,270,475] 6,428,150] 6,206,914 | 6,038,758 
Continental, Hartford......... aaeual 69,571 159,008 216,930 290,247 365,041 589,660 557,611 417,506 | 424.940 
Equitable, New York.....+.+++++++: 1,684,110} 2,541,192} 3,051,445] 3,459,342] 3,646,290] 5,076,529] 4,816,402] 5,335,012 | 5,170,427 
Germania, New York........+++++++ 420,413 493,466 732,913 666,563 780, 387 906,975 932,077 907,459 894,536 
Home, Brooklyn........ ceccccccees 397,841 469,720 495,186 473:775 535,574 494,689 502,321 511,533 | 531,928 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston...... 179,086 323,625 295,236 364,642 393,500 424,014 561,430 503,268 390,007 
Manhattan, New York..........+.- 833,013 867,262! 1,084,567] 1,027,317 1,080,988 1,173,259) 1,056,425 | 1,290,384| 1,298,114 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. . 251,885 594,951 627,312 559,289 775,636 664,826 718,570 776,269 848,694 
Metropolitan, New York...... soon 5,110 49,423 126,428 177,265 304,070 404,097 528,556 634,339 482,463 
Mutual, New York...........-++--- 4,903,849 |  6,551,017| 6,124,080] 7,458,801] 9,554,471 | 13,474,044] 11,469,709] 12,674,894) 14,505,555 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.....- 3,335,222} 3,045,720] 3,369,628] 4,241,552] 3,900,662 4,263,546 4,166,548 | 5,526,990| 4,534,751 
National, Montpelier, Vt.....------ 70,390 85,189 122,212 93,660 122,164 158,938 184,647 181,330 179,232 
New England Mutual, Boston...... 1,503,273| 1,619,841) 1,596,695] 2,105,707} 1,737,423] 1,640,505] 1,969,833] 1,983,464] 2,159,461 
New York, New York........------ 2,102,700 2,538,393 2,863,500 3,286,145 3,690,093 3,828, 384 4,559,421 4,131,137 4,242,868 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.. 629,784 909,639 790,824 1,582,384| 1,466,102 1,801,804 1,898,857 | 2,004,490 | 2,412,004 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.......-. 269,222 261,296 444,251 531,758 791,898 801,933 635,574 | 761,365 902,360 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford..... soso 309,521 586,184} 1,027,051} 1,628,479) 2,180,026] 2,018,017] 1,834,769} 1,934,525} 1,759,331 
Provident Life and Trust, Phila..... 29,701 85,371 106,460 | 145,492 206,459 176,550 238,750 269,925 292,269 
State Mutual, Worcester............ 103,125 88,318 102,533 | 137,066 124,059 160,903 175,255 224,043 196,660 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me......- 641,414 704,672 813,411 | 966,666 895,062 959,471 1,119,283 1,390,990 1,553,097 
United States, New York......----- 294,391 331,149 387,479 787,171 862,166 780,454 742,074 654,961 702,597 
Washington, New York.........--- 132,765 137,147 457,781 429,628 431,866 437,920 543,973 562,710 609,079 

Aggregates (26 companies)....| $22,817,104 | $28,874,951 | $33,963,218 | $42,529,347 | $43,965,836 | $51,125,970 | $50,222,549 | $53,108,109 | $54,380,098 











° 





grown to their full stature, and when our population shall 
be doubled or quadrupled. The future of the system of 
life insurance is best indicated by its achievements in the 
past. 

To keep this record before the public, THE SPECTATOR 
has, from time to time, compiled various tables and charts 
showing the different features of the business, placing the 
transactions of different years side by side, so that the 


*In compiling these statistics the Massachusetts reports 





progress made by each company may be readily deter- 
mined by a comparison of the figures given. Herewith 
we present two tables, one showing the annual payments 
of twenty-six companies to their policyholders during a 
period of sixteen years, and the increase in their assets 
during the same time; the other, in the nature of a sum- 
mary, shows the total income of these companies, pay- 








ments to policyholders and increase of assets in compara- 
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tive form. These tables are the recapitulations of a large 
chart just prepared by THE SPECTATOR Company, which 
exhibits these features in detail, the figures of each one of 
the twenty-six companies being given year by year from 1868 
to 1883, both years inclusive. This chart is a large and im- 
portant one, and includes the two tables herewith given. 
In the Targe chart the payments to policyholders are 
classified for each company under the heads of “ paid for 





death losses and endowments,” “paid for purchased and 


surrendered policies,” and “ paid for dividends to policy- 
holders,” and the increase in assets is shown at the end of 
each year; in the summary here given the payments to 
policyholders are stated in the aggregate. 

Extended comment upon this exhibit is scarcely neces- 
sary; the tables themselves speak volumes, and language 
can scarcely add to their convincing force. It is not out 
of place, however, to direct especial attention to those 
columns which show the benefits policyholders have de- 


SirxeEN YEARS (1868 To 1884), COMPARED WITH THE ACCUMULATIONS OF ASSETS DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 



























































a 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. —= stil ict 
Paid to Poli- | (per Mass. | (Per Mass. Increase. 
| seysiscen | Gememeny | Gozermaz | seen Vous 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 008 he, Si ae + Ty 1834. 
$3,418,891 | $2,950,517 $3,034,933 | $2,699,018 | $2,679,479 | $2,460,940) $2,781,828! $49,786,172| $7,599,609 | $29,017,935 | $21,418,326 
401,928 436,378 332,997 | 374,374 546,866 649,636 548,500 5,496,627 869,398 3,676,140 a,te6.nee 
631,784 523,788 410,565 | 295,602 295,944 174,418 215,423 5,271,183 688,480 1,566,095 877,615 
186,939 191,794 | 155,204 | 107,892 115,624 129,113 148,459 1,901,945 355,994 1,403,341 1,047,347 
7,124,283 7,312,768 | 7,136,986 | 6,413,695 | 6,084,224] 5,309,494, 5,781,852) 94,677.154| 17,669,029 | 51,267,121 33,598,092 
ated | 544,794 | —— | 323,999 | 364,116 409,127)  276,447| — 6,207,304 906,158 | 2,447,722 1,541,564 
5,234,276 | 419351170 | 4,988,871 | 4,792,938 | 5,236,355 | 5,977,541 | 6,461,071 | 72,406,971 5,103,481 | 52,363,254| * 47,259,773 
1,167,462| 1,082,721 | 1,023,513 988,192 | 1,009,621 1,108,773 1,173,780 14,288,851 1,872,863 10,402,356 8,529,493 
citges|  sobast| so. | se7.t40 | 446,657 435,796 470,215 | 8,078,914] 1,643,106) 5,403,543 3,760,437 
Es7s.e7" aan — 383,627) 382,438 348,949 320,146 | 6,078,290 884,708 2,579,449 1,694,741 
1,308,156 1,232,222 |  1,253,602| 1,260,966 | 1,093,705 1,023,872 1,157,001 18,040,853 4,305,113 10,871,184 6,566,071 
909,487 803,456 841,468 | 700, 344 | 827,585 | 799,660 815,647| 11,515,079 1,858,244 7,577,299 5,729,055 
597,591 476,062 | 389,834 | 387,357 465,392} 620,618] 1,075,259 6,723,864 313,194 2,186,622 1,873,428 
13,949,101 | 14,400,032 | 14,015,556 | 13,160,694 | 12,640,112| 12,848,835 | 13,959.361| 181,690,121 23,995,058 | 100,912,245 76,917,187 
4,673,883 | 4.956, 191 | 4,843,957 | 4,787,387 | 4,595,380 | 4,406,272 | 3,963,768 68,611,457| 14,391,259] 37,581,431} 23,190,182 
243,844 197,144 | 193,354 | 189,928 199,910 236,628 282,027| 2,740,597 664,104 2,939.290 2,275,186 
2,128,474 | 1,904,334 | 2,034,633} 1,900,805] 1,953,222} 1,990,188] 2,056,563} 30,284,421 6,220,942 | 16,890,156 10,669,214 
4,367.770| 4.807,593| 4.82r,491| 4.499.891! 5,091,820 6,210,310] 6,699,390 67,740,906] 9,159,754] $5,202,314] 46,042,560 
2,891,667 | 3,088,793 | 2,663,746 | 2,180,510} 2,271,015 | 2,143,350] 2,226,830 | 30,961,889 3,147,165 | 21,085,384 17,938,219 
813,639 947,059 | 865,531 897,077, 942,534 913,708 | 1,097,730} 11,876,935 2,541,680 | 8,993,533 6,451,853 
1,604,073| 1,744,580] 1.40r,714| 1,324,010 1,231,592 1,169,550] 1,192,709] 20,847,031) 2,218,344 10,615,756 8,397,412 
374,361 436,526 490,600 472,182| 537,51, 587,864 595,007] 5,045,028 336,989 | 8,292,041 7,955,052 
178,655 227,131 208,350 212,521 | 268,469 261,533 291,903 2,960,524 832,067 3,301,788 2,469,721 
1,822,593 | 2,022,934| 1,214,039] —1,067,157| 1,153,359 | 785,555 810,329 | 17,920,032] 2,993,506} 6,229,684 | 3,236,178 
815,923 670,025} — §84,689| 507,745 634,543) 459679} 4751925) 9,690,972) — 2470,792| $226,429) 9,755,637 
862,815 857,606 974,506 931,465 | 875,104 | 1,064,264 973,054 | 10,281,683 946,724 6,978,607 6,031,883 
$57,321,817 | $57,725,960 | $55,473,743 | $51,366,517 | $51,942,577 | $52,525,673 | $55,780,224 | $763, 124,793 | $113,987.76 | $465,010,729 | $351,022,968 


























were not used except as to the column of assets. 


rived from their insurance. 


Out of $992,371,176 received 
by the companies in premiums, they have paid back, in 
direct and tangible forms, $763,121,257, while a portion of 
the excess of premiums and the entire interest earnings 
on investments, amounting to $308,252,030, have been 
added to the assets, all of which are the property of the 
policyholders. Every policyholder derives a personal 





benefit from the additions made to the volume of assets, 


inasmuch as they add to his dividends and strengthen the 
character of the indemnity for which he has contracted. 
This growing wealth of the companies in assets serves, 
also, to increase the public confidence in the ability of the 
companies to meet their obligations and to bring new busi- 
ness to them, while the enormous sums paid to policy- 
holders is the best possible testimony that can be given as 
to the value and beneficence of the system of life insur- 
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ance. This gross sum of $763,121,257, paid out mainly in 
cash, has been distributed throughout the community in 
small sums, and has gone to relieve the necessities of many 
thousands of widows and their children. Many of these 
would have become objects of charity, dependent either 
upon their friends or upon the public, but for the amounts 
paid them by the life companies. 

Attention is directed to the immense volume of assets 
held by these twenty-six companies to redeem the con- 
tracts they have entered into with their policyholders. 
Here are $465,010,729 securely invested, which serve not 
only as a guarantee of the good faith of the companies, 
but are proof positive of their ability to pay every dollar 
for which they may become liable—to redeem their policies 
at their full face value. Contrast this enormous sum in 
hand with the empty treasuries of the co-operative pass- 
around-the-hat assessment concerns, and then decide 
which is the more likely to deal honestly and fairly with 
the beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. In the case of 
the regular life companies, they issue a contract condi- 
tioned to pay a stipulated sum upon the happening of a 
certain event; the magnitude of their assets is evidence 
of their ability to meet that obligation, while the millions 
they have paid out in the past to beneficiaries of policy- 
holders is evidence of their willingness to pay every claim 
as it is presented. The policy, or certificate of member. 
ship, issued by the co-operatives has no face value what- 
ever; it simply stipulates that when the member dies the 
managers will take up a collection among the other mem- 
bers, and will pay to the beneficiaries the proceeds of such 
collection, less such amount as the managers choose to re- 
tain for expenses ; these companies have no accumulation 
of assets with which to pay claims; there is no obligation 
imposed upon members to pay assessments; there is noth- 
ing tangible whatever for a beneficiary to get hold of, and 
no possibility of his obtaining any more under the contract 
than the managers of the company choose to pay. The 
history of assessment insurance shows that thousands of 
persons have been victimized by it, while the record made 
by twenty-six prominent life companies, as shown in the 
accompanying summary for sixteen years, is a fair indica- 
tion of the complete history of all the existing regular 
life companies. The one system issues a positive, specific 
contract to do a certain thing, and shows its ability to 
keep its contracts; the other is made up of promises 
entirely, has not the ability to redeem them, and is, as has 
been frequently demonstrated, a disappointment, a delu- 
sion and a snare. The detailed chart herein referred to is 
now in press, and will be furnished, in convenient pocket 
form, on application to THE SPECTATOR Company. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE agency companies are not in a cheerful mood. The heavy 
losses have. increased, and the smaller losses are so numerous that all 
hope of profit has vanished. There are many places which yet show a 
large profit, even in this unlucky year, and where the companies have 




















steadily made money ; but even in these places business has fallen off 
and eompetition has reduced the share of each company, In conse. 
quence of these experiences, the agency field is not considered healthy 
by many companies which are in it. But we see no indications of the 
companies quitting agency business in flocks or groups. One or two 
like the Shoe and Leather of Boston, have been compelled to withdraw 
from it, but the large majority remain. When the Shoe and Leather 
was reorganized, about fifteen months ago, it was thought thé new vice. 
president, from his long experience in the agency business, would make 
a success of it, but the adverse results have contradicted the expecta. 
tions. Plainly it is hard work for the best of the companies to make 
any money in the agency work just now, 
x * x * 

THERE are reports of English company amalgamations being on the 
eve of accomplishment. The English statements of the newer offices 
show impairments of capital in several cases, and it is from these un. 
favorable showings that an amalgamation is predicted on the part of 
one of them. What seems strange is that the American branches are 
quite strong and healthy, while the home offices are weak. 

x * x + 

THE latest story of low rates is from Brooklyn, where a syndicate of 
companies, operating through one brokerage firm in that city, are offer- 
ing to builders to insure their interests in dwellings in process of con. 
struction at the rate of three cents per annum per $100; or if they will 
secure the companies three or five-year policies on the completed prop- 
erty at the current rates, then they will grant insurances for the benefit 
of the builders gratuitously. The addition ofa chromo or a galvanized 
watch is the only thing needed to make this latest scheme a rival to the 
“ greatest show on earth.” 

* * * * 

THE brokerage question is sleeping soundly in the hands of a special 
committee of the Tariff Association, awaiting the solution of the more 
important problem, whether the association itself is able to survive and 
remedy the evils recently complained of. 

x x * % 

THE president of a city company, commenting on THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S editorial of last week upon the folly of the companies in 
sustaining the brokers, said, that while his company could afford to 
enter into any compact to crush out this enormous (and useless) evil, he 
feared that other companies could not afford it and would not. He was 
sanguine that the city offices could stand it, but says the agencies and 
the English companies would have to employ an army of solicitors to 
hold their business ; and if these solicitors were paid by commission, it 
would be in effect a brokerage system under another name. 

% % % % 

THE Rindskap (616-618 Broadway) insurance list shows the names 
of numerous unrepresented companies, including one from Siberia and 
another from Hungary in Europe. The stock is only partly damaged, 
and if the out-of-town companies who complain so often about the 
methods of New York adjusters don’t like New York ways, now is 
their time to put in an appearance and protect their rights. This is a 
hint to the Cincinnati companies in particular. 

* *% * * 

WE are informed that dry-goods merchants and others who are sup- 
posed to require more insurance and are affected by the new prohibit- 
ory law, are being deluged with circulars and letters from out-of-town 
parties offering policies in outside companies on New York risks. 


* * x * 

THE announcement on Monday last that the Commercial Fire of 
this city had practically closed its doors by refusing to accept any more 
business, came suddenly but not unexpectedly. The company has 
made a-desperate struggle for existence and increased its annual pre- 
mium account to $385,741 for the past year, but its expenditures likewise 
increased, and its net surplus has steadily dwindled since 1878, when it 
was $164,803, to $45,789 in 1884. The company went into the agency 
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pusiness a few years ago, but failed to realize its expectations. In this 
city the Commercial was a free writer, and was a favorite among the 
brokers on that account. Its ready acceptance of all kinds of risks, at 
any distance from home, showed more pluck than wisdom. 


% * * * 


AMONG the wagers lost and won on the late Presidential election 
was one of $2000 between the agent of several companies and the pres- 
jdent of another—a good Methodist brother, too. It was on a majority 
question, and was settled promptly on last Saturday, accompanied with 
libations, which cheered but did not inebriate, at a popular restaurant. 


* * * * 


WE were shown some policies in our represented companies the 
other day which contained some curious special clauses. Thus, the 
Merchants Mutual of New Orleans stipulated that the assured should 
warrant that the rate paid was the “highest paid to any company on 
the risk.” Another foreign company stipulated that if at the time of 
loss it appeared any other company received a higher rate than this 
company, that the policy should be void. Another foreign policy pro- 
yided that the risk was held subject to a warrantee that there should 
be three English represented companies on the identical risk, whose 
policies should be concurrent in form and rate. 


* * % * 


THE London and Northwestern Insurance Company, lately expired, 
was the company which was mentioned in THE SPECTATOR more 
than a yearago as a good company to avoid on account of its quibbling 
methods in payment of American losses. There are two losses yet 
unpaid which have been outstanding considerably over a year. The 
company is only lamented by the losers. 


* * * * 


A PINE street broker was working hard last week, even amid the 
throes of the election excitement, to obtain policies on some London, 
Eng., warehouse risks at fifty-five cents per annum. In spite of the 
admitted fact that the risks are excellent, and the rate a high one for 
the locality, our companies did not take hold very lively. Probably 
several millions of European insurances have been turned away from 
this city from sheer unwillingness on the part of companies to accept it. 


* * % * 


WE understand that some of the underground currents among the 
leading companies in this city have been very much disturbed by the 
issue of a circular from the up-town branch of an English company, 
proposing to offer inducements to parties desiring to “transfer large 
lines of insurance from other offices.’” The equanimity of one of the 
millionaire companies is said to have been seriously disturbed by this 
circular, and it was made the basis of a severe arraignment of the 
offending company—a clear case of making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. 

* % x * 


By the way, what has become of the movable water tank system for 
the protection of the dry-goods district? Winter is at hand, and fires 
may be expected. It is time the portable reservoir should be ready for 
service, 

x * x x 


Jersey City brokers are in the city daily delivering policies in out- 
of-town companies to New York parties, receiving checks therefor, 
and otherwise violating the prohibitory law. If Superintendent Mc- 
Call means to enforce it, he can find abundant material almost every 
day upon which to base a charge. 


* * * * 


THE storage store business is lighter than usual for the season, and 
renewals are fewer in number and smaller in amount. The grain risks 
are uncommonly light, because there is less grain and the price is so 
much less than usual. Then the cotton business has disappointed the 





companies, to the gratification, however, of some offices where cotton 
risks are a temptation and a loss every year. Between these several 
features of reduced business, it is evident the companies are not going 
to witness a heavy increase in the volume of city premiums during the 
remaining months of the year. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


TOO MANY AGENTS IN THE FIELD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I would like to call the attention of the underwriters of this, our grow- 
ing country, to one great evil. Being a Texan I speak particularly for 
Texas. We have avery able and efficient State board of fire underwrit- 
ers, backed by local boards in all towns of any magnitude, trying to ele- 
vate underwriting and its practices in this State, to make rates adequate 
to the hazard, and I see the companies are taking steps prohibiting the 
writing of any bar-room and fixtures (not including building). All of 
which is very good, but the companies and general agents make a terrible 
mistake in the rush for business to crowd agents in the field. A good reli- 
able agent for a small town will do far more service to all companies than 
putting two, three or four in the field. For instance, a new agent is ap- 
pointed, generally a young man with no experience in the business, prob- 
ably never heard of before. All he knows is to get premiums, that is 
commissions, What is the result? He goes to a merchant, not under- 
standing the tariff or principles of underwriting, offers concessions and 
permits over-insurance that an old and reliable underwriter could not do 
in the interest of his companies, but now has to do to meet competition, 
Then demorolization commences in that town. What is the literal mean- 
ing of competition? Can our companies afford it? 

With half a score of years’ experience as an underwriter in this State, I 
think one of the greatest evils, and one that needs the most attention, is this 
matter of appointing unknown, inexperienced, impracticable agents. 
Some State agents say that some old agent has too many companies. I 
appointed Mr. ——a new agent; I think he can get me more business. 
He thinks! In their greed see the shortsightedness of such a policy. If 
the united fire underwriters of the North, East, South and West would 
combine and appoint one experienced agent for each town (this matter 
needs the close attention of our companies), they could materially lessen 
expenses, thereby increasing their surplus, besides keeping down losses 
and maintaining practical underwriting—if necessary put the agent ona 
salary, I tell you the fewer agents the companies appoint, greater care in 
selection of risks can be made, therefore less losses te companies, and 
with expenses reduced the companies could soon show their stockholders 
a handsomer surplus. And again, insurance would then be sought, not 
paid for; better rates could be maintained and the principles of under- 
writing upheld. We want but one agent in each town, then he can sub- 
sist on a fair income and not have to go to unfair means toobtain it. This 
matter needs the careful attention of our companies. The subject might 
be discussed at length ; I only submit a few humble thoughts, hoping the 
ball will roll on. EvE. 

GALVESTON, TExAS, November 3, 1884. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE FIRE HAZARD OF FLOUR MILLS. 


The following valuable and interesting paper on the hazards of flour 
mills was read before the Pennsylvania Millers State Association at their 
annual convention, recently held in Philadelphia. The author, H. B, 
Horton of Chicago, is connected with the Millers National Insurance 
Company (mutual) of Chicago, and has had extended opportunities of 
familiarizing himself with the subject upon which he discourses. Com- 
ing from such a source, the paper lias unusual weight and importance : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association ; 
The hazard of flour mills is one that stock insurance companies assume 
with great reluctance, and for which they find it difficult, if not impossible, 
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to obtain adequate rates of premium, I doubt whether there is any com- 
pany in the United States that has, for a term of years, made any profit 
insuring this class of risks. I have talked with the managers and general 
agents of many companies and, without exception, they have told me that 
they have never made any money on them, and they know of no one who 
has. They say that they take them unwillingly, and only because their 
local agents insist upon it, and represent that if they refuse mill risks 
they will lose other and more desirable business. 

Now, why is it that flour mills are in so much disfavor with under- 
writers? One reason, and that, perhaps, a sufficient one, is that they are 
not only very liable to take fire, but when they do they are almost certain 
to prove atotal loss. Fire once started spreads so rapidly that the whole 
structure is quickly enveloped in flames and the salvage, if any, is very 
small. Another and the chief reason is that there is a great mystery about 
the origin of mill fires. A very large majority of them occur at night, 
when the mill is not running, anywhere from one to thirty-six hours after 
the machinery has been stopped, 

To the inquiry as to the origin of these nocturnal burnings, the answer 
is almost invariably ‘‘unknown,” The miller will tell you that he or one 
of his men went all through the establishment, from bottom to top, after 
shutting down, and everything was apparently right. Yet, in the course of 
a few hours the mill was in flames. He will probably claim that it was 
the act of an incendiary, for incendiarism is the easiest explanation of 
what is otherwise unexplainable. His neighbors will have different 
theories in regard to the matter, and if the property was not considered 
profitable, and especially if it was well insured, they will not hesitate to 
intimate that the owner knows more than he is willing to tell. It is this 
sort of thing that the insurance adjuster meets in the majority of mill fires 
that he is called upon to settle. It is only natural that underwriters 
should hesitate to cover any class of risks the nature of which they know 
so little and regarding which there is so much apparent mystery. 

After many years’ experience in dealing with millers and with a personal 
acquaintance with hundreds of them, distributed over many States of our 
Union, I am satisfied that as a class they are as honest, upright and intelli- 
gent as any other class of business men, and that in the communities where 
they are best known they are as highly respected and esteemed as other 
men are. There are no grounds for claiming that there is any larger per- 
centage of fraudulent fires among mill risks than is to be found in other 
property, and there is no reason for supposing that millers are any more 
liable to be burned out by the incendiary’s torch than other men are, The 
mystery which surrounds the origin of so large a percentage of mill fires 
does not necessarily prove that there isany greater moral hazard in this class 
of property than in any other, but it does prove that millers do not know, 
or, knowing, do not appreciate the dangers with which daily contact famil- 
iarizes them, and are negligent in the exercise of even ordinary precau- 
tions to prevent accidents. Until there is a general change in this 
respect mill risks must continue undesirable to underwriters, and insur- 
ance rates must remain high if they are not materially advanced. 

When a fire starts in a mill it spreads with great rapidity, and quickly 
obliterates the cause which originates it. Hence, it is only the incipient 
fires, such as are discovered early, that give us aclue for a reasonable 
theory in explaining the mystery which hangs over so many, the actual 
origin of which cannot be ascertained. When a mill is destroyed the fact 
is widely published, but the little accidents and their causes, which are so 
significant and so valuable as warnings to the entire milling craft, seldom 
find publicity beyond the locality where they occur, if they are not en- 
tirely suppressed. Any one who has had an accident, resulting from his 
own negligence or his ignorance of the hazards of his business, is very 
naturally indisposed to make it known to the world. Heis not interested 
in warning others by his experience, when, at the same time, perhaps, he 
would be alarming the underwriters in a way that would affect his 
premiums. 

The Millers National Insurance Company, as most of you are doubt- 
less aware, makes a specialty of mill insurance. In fact, it insures noth- 
ing but flour mills and such warehouses as may be connected therewith. 
Its plan of operation is such that its inspectors are traveling continually, 
and in the course of their business are visiting and inspecting all the bet- 
ter class of mills in sixteen States. It is a part of their duty to gather 
every fact possible that will aid in any manner to show how mill fires 
originate and the best means for their prevention. It is on the informa- 
tion obtained through this company that I shall base my remarks on this 
subject. 
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I need not refer to the dangers of defective flues, imperfect heati 
arrangements, or the friction of ill-fitting or insufficiently lubricated bea: 
ings, for these are matters which every man knows, and if of fer 
intelligence will attend to. But too many think that, with proper care j 
regard to these things, they have nothing to fear from any other bate 
and resting in fancied security, they neglect all points of danger that their 
own experience or limited knowledge has not demonstrated to be such, ‘ 

The Millers National Insurance Company during the past nine years 
has paid out over $375,000 for losses on mill property. Nota dollar of 
that great sum has been paid for damages resulting from the cheatin 
arrangements, and but a small percentage for damages known to net 
been produced by hot bearings. The fact is that the cause of not more 
than twenty-five per cent of our losses is known with any degree of cer. 
tainty. Fully seventy-five per cent of all losses sustained have been night 
burnings, the origin of which we know nothing and can only surmise. 
Allow, if you will, a proportion for fraudulent and incendiary fires equal 
to what may be attributed to the same causes where other property is cop. 
cerned, and still you have an immense percentage enveloped in the mys. 
tery which is peculiar to mill hazards. I think I can point out some of 
the sources from which these fires emanate, and if by doing so I can Te. 
duce in any degree the losses they occasion, I shall be fully repaid for my 
trouble. 

I assert as a self-evident proposition, that when a mill is shut down 
and the machinery is at rest (bating the very remote chance of rats tamper. 
ing with matches), there are only two ways in which flames can be de. 
veloped honestly in the building. One of these is by spontaneous com. 
bustion, and the other is from fire which was ignited while the mill was in 
operation, at some point where it was concealed from observation, and 
smouldered until it found its way to the air and then burst into flames, 

All combustion is a chemical process, by which heat is evolved, and, as 
ordinarily observed, is one taking place in the presence of atmospheric 
air, the oxygen of which gives it life. What we call decay in animal and 
vegetable matter, or rust in metallic substances, is only combustion, and 
the degree of heat evolved depends on the rapidity of the process, Scien- 
tists tell us that a log, decaying, throws off as much heat in the aggregate 
as it would if actually consumed by active fire. In the one case the pro- 
cess is so gradual this effect is nearly imperceptible, while in the other it 
is so rapid that the heat is felt, and its intensity can be measured, 

There are certain organic substances or combinations of matter that are 
peculiarly liable to chemical changes which produce decay or fermenta- 
tion so rapidly as to cause ignition with its consequent fire and flame, 
This is what is commonly called spontaneous combustion. It would be 
foreign to the purposes of this paper to enumerate all the various sub- 
stances or combinations which will produce this result. I will refer only 
to those which may be found in almost every flour mill. 

Oil or grease mixed with inflammable matter is always a dangerous 
combination, the rapidity of the chemical action depending largely on the 
kind and age of the oil used. The vegetable oils, such as linseed, cotton- 
seed, olive, almond and rapeseed, are the most rapid in their action, and 
these, if old and rancid, are more dangerous when fresh and new. Lard 
oil and fish oil will produce the same results, though not so quickly, Oily 
rags used for cleaning purposes should never be permitted to remain in- 
side the mill for an hour, unless they be kept in closely-covered metallic 
vessels. Oil mixed with mill dust, with bran, or with middlings, will 
produce fire if the proportions and the atmospheric conditions be favor- 
able. I have known fire generated by the drippings of a bearing falling 
on middlings, and again in a mass of sweepings piled up in a corner on 
the husk. A mixture of oil is not always necessary. Water in many 
cases will be as effectual as oil is in others. Damp cotton, damp bran or 
oatmeal and damp gunny bags will ferment and heat oftentimes to the 
point of ignition. Buckwheat hulls and oat hulls will do the same thing, 
I know of several cases where fires have been ignited in this way. Steam 
mills using bituminous coal have an additional liability to spontaneous 
combustion in their coal piles, especially if they keep a large supply in 
store for any length of time. Such coal usually contains the sulphuret of 
iron, in the decomposition of which great heat is evolved. Refuse or 
slacked coal contains a larger percentage of this mineral and, lying more 
compactly than lump coal, is more dangerous. I know of one mill in 
Indiana that has been fired twice in this way, and the quantity of coal ia 
their pile was not a large amount either. 

Now, when fire may be generated by conditions which are ever present 
in most mills, is it so very strange that so many of them are destroyed 
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under circumstances that appear mysterious, and indicate fraud or incen- 
diarism? When one knows the causes which make spontaneous combus- 
tion possible, the course to be pursued to prevent its occurrence is appar- 
ent, Permit no oily waste or rags to remain in the mill, Allow no 
sweepings with which oil may be mixed, or which may gather dampness, 
toliein the nooks and corners, awaiting the opportune moment to do 
their work of destruction, In a word, know and appreciate the danger 
which is continually hanging over you from this source and govern your- 
self accordingly. 

Hidden fire, that can smoulder for any length of time in concealment and 
can be left unobserved when the mill is shut down for the night, is a de- 
mon most to be dreaded. Ifthe losses resulting from this source could 
be eliminated from the long catalogue of mill conflagrations, a mill risk 
would lose the most of its terrors and soon be rated no higher than most 
other manufacturing establishments employing fast-running machinery. 
If fire will develop only when a mill is in operation, when the full force 
of men is at hand and are prepared to battle with it from the very start, the 
damages would be comparatively small. There should be no spot ina 
mill where a spark ignited spontaneously, or otherwise, could live for the 
briefest time unobserved, Yet, in most mills, there are many such places. 
Chief among these are the elevator head and the conveyor box. I believe 
that more than one-half of all the fires which break out in the small hours 
of the night, when mills are idle, originate in one of these two places. 
Why it is that millers generally appreciate the danger of these fire-traps 
so little, and that millwrights usually oppose the changes which would 
make them more secure, is beyond my comprehension. It would seem as 
if any one of ordinary intelligence would see the possibility of accident in 
the elevator head and in the conveyor box, as usually constructed, it is so 
self-evident, and without waiting for any expensive experience to demon- 
strate it, would so build them as to avert, if possible, all danger from 
either source, 

The common style of elevator head, with a horizontal bottom board, is 
soon packed full under the pulley with the dust of the material elevated. 
The time usually comes, sooner or later, when the shaft is settled so that the 
pulley grinds on the strut-board, causing great loss of power, if nothing 
more serious, While in this condition the buckets are liable to clog and 
then, by the friction of the tensely strained belt above, and of the board 
beneath, with sparks flying from the rivets of the cups resting on the pul- 
ley, the dust pocket is fired. Lucky it is if the heat has been sufficient to 
burn the belt in two, which is no uncommon occurrence, for then the 
head will be opened, and if fire be there it will be discovered in time to 
prevent any serious damage ; but if, unfortunately, the buckets be started, 
and the belt seems all right, no investigation of the head will be made, 
and fire generated in the dust will smoulder unobserved until it dies out 
for lack of air, or, eating its way through the box, obtains the necessary 
oxygen and quickly bursts_into flames. Fire so deposited will smoulder 
for hours, as it would in punk, This is especially the case with the fibrous 
material which gains a lodgment in the head of a grain elevator. I have 
samples of this stuff which not only look like but burn precisely like 
punk, and in fact might be used for the same purpose. Every elevator 
head should be constructed so no accident can happen there that might 
not happen anywhere else, The strut-board should be placed at an angle 
of not less than forty-five degrees, inclined toward the down leg, and the 
inner surface tinned or so smoothly shellacked that no amount of stuff 
can lie on it. Rid of the material in which a spark may smoulder, then 
fire can be developed only when the friction is sufficiently intense to 
ignite the woodwork, and this must necessarily be when the mill is in 

operation, and when the situation of affairs would be quickly discovered, 
_ a chance of extinguishing the flames before any material damage is 
one. 

If it be possible to find any more dangerous contrivance for generating 
and concealing fire than we have in the elevator head, it will be found in 
the tightly closed conveyor. If a millwright were to exercise his ingenuity 
for the express purpose of constructing something that would burn a mill 
in such a way as to give no clue to the cause of the fire, or the locality of 
its origin, he could not advise a thing that would more effectually accom- 
plish the object than he has already contrived in this innocent-looking 
affair, which, apparently so harmless, is responsible for a host of fires 
which have been attributed to incendiarism. Every conveyor should be 
80 constructed that it can be easily opened, and so that in case of a choke- 
up it would be forced open and relieve the internal pressure, 

With the improved system of milling have come improved methods of 





bolting as well as of cleaning, reducing and purifying. The old style 
bolting chest, with its single and open conveyor, has given way to one that 
has double conveyors, usually so built that the upper one constitutes a 
close cover for the lower one, the discharge spout from the latter being 
placed inside the chest, out of sight, and difficult to get at in case ofa 
choke-up. The sides are usually solid and firmly fastened, without an 
opening of any kind where its condition may be observed ; not evena 
hand-hole or a place to oil if necessary the centre bearing, it being pre- 
sumed that it can never get out of order, and that the material conveyed 
will furnish the necessary lubrication. But how is it when the conveyor 
is running empty, which is often the case with the lower conveyor though 
seldom with the upper one? Then you will hear the bearing begging for 
oil, and the only relief that the miller can give it is a kick on the side 
of the conveyor box, which loosens the flour and deposits it on the bear- 
ing, stopping the creaking for a time ; but whether it has already heated 
to a dangerous degree or not he knows not. As he has no means of 
ascertaining, he can only guess that it is all right and let it go at that. 
This, however, is not the greatest source of danger in connection with this 
style of conveyor in the bolting chest. The discharge spout of the lower 
conveyor is as liable to. choke as is any other spout in the mill, and when 
it does so, with the limited space in the conveyor box, the box is quickly 
packed without any possibility of freeing itself, and, if not discovered at 
once, the flights are broken from the shaft and pressed so hard against it 
as to create a friction that produces fire, which frequently burns and 
smoulders so slowly that its existence may not be discovered until too late. 
I have a section of an under conveyor shaft that was burned and turned 
down from a diameter of five inches to that of an inch and a half, and then 
the fire died out, the fact of its ever having been on fire not being dis- 
covered until long afterward, when in remodeling the mill the chest was 
torn open and this almost miraculous escape from what might have been 
a conflagration was made apparent. , 

The danger of hidden fire exists in all conveyors where they are tightly 
closed. Some mills have conveyors where the shaft is not flighted the 
whole length, as one end may not be used, and in such cases almost in- 
variably the shaft will be found packed all round with material that is 
liable at any time to produce fire, I lay special stress on this matter of 
liability to hidden fire in the elevator head and conveyor, because I know 
that the hazard of these two fire-traps is not appreciated generally by 
millers who have not had actual personal experience to demonstrate it. 
Doubtless most of you feel confident that in your mills, at least, no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from either source, and that all is right there, 
But let me say to you that if you will carefully examine all your elevator 
heads you will be surprised to find how many of them have the pulley 
grinding against the side, or on the strut-board, and that probably every 
one of them is packed full of material ready to catch and hold any spark 
that may be deposited in it. Doubtless you will be equally astonished 
by an examination of your conveyors, if you have any that have never 
been opened. 

Aside from the hazards which are peculiar to flour mills, the miller is 
liable to all the accidents which are common to other manufacturing es- 
tablishments employing machinery, and after having taken every precau- 
tiion against spontaneous and hidden fires he must still be on the alert to 
prevent losses from other causes that are better known and understood, 

To begin with, the mill building should be so constructed that every 
part of it, from basement to attic, is so well lighted that no artificial light 
is necessary during the day time. There should be no dark nooks or 
corners anywhere, where refuse or sweepings may be gathered to breed 
destruction. Every piece of machinery should be so placed as to be of 
easy access to the oiler and so that every bearing can be readily seen, 
Cleanliness is akin to godliness everywhere, but nowhere more than in a 
flour mill, The broom should be used freely and frequently in every spot 
where cobwebs or dust can gather. A dirty mill is a dangerous mill. 
Slovenliness not only increases the physical hazard, but it is indicative of 
the general management. Carelessness and indifference in the matter of 
cleanliness are pretty sure to be associated with carelessness in oiling, in 
keeping machinery lined up and in repairs generally, as well as un- 
methodical and wasteful ways of business, all of which are items of moral 
hazard. 

Under no circumstances should an open light be allowed in a mill. 
The explosive qualities of flour dust are too well known and too fre- 
quently demonstrated to be questioned, One can never tell when he is 
safe if there be an open light, to the exposed flame of which the mill-dust 
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may come in contact. The common tubular lantern is ordinarily safe for 
use as a hand-light, but I have known a very considerable explosion pro- 
duced by falling flour forcing its way into such a lantern. 

Beveled gears should be watched closely. If they get out of true they 
will cut each other, giving off sparks that will ignite flour dust. I 
know that this is doubted by some, and at one time there was consider- 
able discussion in The American Miller, pro and con, on this subject ; 
but [ can point to two mills within my own field of acquaintance that were 
unquestionably fired in this way. The fire was discovered in each case, so 
that the origin was made self-evident and could not be doubted. 

When one has come toa full realization of the various causes which 
may involve destruction and taken every precaution to prevent accidents, 
he should see that the appliances for extinguishing any fire that may occur 
are ample, always in order, and close at hand. 

There should be a cask of water on every floor at the head of the stairway, 
and if the floor be large another should be placed at the opposite end, and 
each cask should be provided with one or more paper or metal pails. If 
the water contains as much salt as it will hold in solution it will seldom 
freeze. If it be covered closely, so as to exclude the mill-dust, it will 
not become offensive. 

If fire be discovered in its incipiency, a few buckets of water will be 
sufficient for its extinguishment and the damage by wetting down will be 
trifling. If it be not so discovered, and when seen has gained such head- 
way that it cannot be controlled by buckets, no other appliances are likely 
to be of much avail. There should also be an axe and crowbar kept ex- 
pressly for fire purposes, having their proper place and always in place 
ready for an emergency. The Millers National Insurance Company will 
carry no risk where the insured does not agree to and in good faith does 
keep casks of water and buckets on every floor, regardless of any and 
every other appliance that may be provided. It has saved tens of thous- 
ands of dollars by enforcing this requirement. We know of more than 
$40,000 saved in the past year alone, and we have never saved one dollar 
by any force-pump, stand-pipe and hose when the fire originated in the 
mill. 

These things are well enough, provided they can be made available 
when needed, but when once put in they are usually neglected, and when 
the emergency comes for which they were intended they are found useless 
nine times out of ten. They are apt to inspire over-confidence in their 
utility, and thus cause indifference, if not absolute neglect of the simpler 
appliances ; and if this be the case it were better if they had never been 
introduced into the mill. 

The Insurance Chronicle reported 291 mills burned in 1883. But the 
most carefully compiled statistics regarding such matters must err by the 
omission of losses not published. I think that 325 would probably be 
nearer correct. This number, valued on the average of $7000 each, would 
give $2,275,000 worth of this class of property destroyed in one year. 
That three-fourths of this vast sum and of the very many millions which 
have gone the same way in other years past should have been sacrificed 
on the altar of ignorance, and that the causes which have worked so large 
a percentage of destruction are so little understood, is a reproach to the 
whole milling fraternity, and casts an undeserved suspicion on many un- 
fortunate men who are made the victims of these mysterious fires. 

Every miller should constitute himself a committee of one, and a very 
big and active one, too, for the investigation and study of all the condi- 
tions which may make mill fires possible, and of the best means for pre- 
vention. To rest in fancied security when proper attention has been 
given only to the heating arrangements and the well understood friction 
hazard of the bearings, while there are so many other sources of danger, 
is folly indeed. If anything I have said has given you any new ideas on 
the subject and will stimulate you to such investigations as will further 
aid in solving the mystery with which so many mill fires are involved, I 
shall be pleased, knowing that my labor has not been in vain. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








A Surprising Adjustment. 
THE auditor who was called on to report on the Clement case at Boston 
has given a report in favor of the assured to the full extent, and for 
about $55,000 more than the underwriters believed was due Mr. Clement. 
The case is referred to at length in the last issue of The Boston Commer- 
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cial Bulletin. The auditor fixes the loss at $53,325. This is 30% per 
cent of the total insurance of $135,000. This reported loss, together with 
nineteen months’ interest, would bring the total to about $60,000, which 
is the maximum sum claimed by Mr. Clement. The auditor's finding in 
this case is a great surprise in insurance circles. No question as to Mr, 
Parker’s ability or integrity was raised before or since the hearing, This 
rather increases the surprise than otherwise, as the proceedings before 
him developed no facts not previously known to the underwriters, and 
gave them no ground for changing their belief that the claim of the in. 
sured was a greatly exaggerated one. Mr. Parker’s finding in this case 
is somewhat peculiar, too, inasmuch as only the mere decision is Stated, 
No review of the case is given, no reference is made to his rulings upon 
the case and no reasons are assigned for his conclusions. The auditor is 
not required to give his reasons, but there are abundant precedents for so 
doing, and in such a remarkable case as this it certainly would have been 
fitting to do so. In the absence of any assigned reasons for the auditor's 
findings, and inasmuch as Mr. Clement was virtually allowed his fyl] 
claim, it would seem as though the expert and other testimony offered by 
the underwriters had been entirely discredited by Mr. Parker. The un. 
derwriters firmly believe that $5000 would be an ample indemnity for 
Mr. Clement’s loss. The auditor awards $53,000, with interest, Of 
course no attempt at a compromise will be made. The auditor's decision 
is not binding, and only has the weight of Jrima facie evidence before 
court. The decision only relates to the cases in the Superior and Supreme 
Courts of Massachusetts, and here an appeal will be taken, and in due 
time the matter will come to trial. Several of the suits in this matter jn- 
volve foreign companies, and these are all being brought in the United 
States Court. The auditor’s decision would have no effect upon these 
cases under any circumstances, unless it had formed the basis of compro. 
mise and settlement. As it is, it will be disregarded, and the cases in 
the United States courts will be proceeded with as though no auditor's 
decision had been made. If thought best, an auditor could be appointed 
by that court independently of any other action. It is probable, however, 
that there will be no further resort to auditors, but that settlement will 
come from trial. Juries are not partial to insurance companies, and it is 
certainly evidence of good faith onthe part of the underwriters in the 
justice of their protest that they should prefer the findings of a jury to 
that of the auditor. And so this unique case will go on. Boston under- 
writers have not a reputation for trickery or obstinacy, neither is the 
amount at issue in this case, divided, as itis, among some twenty com- 
panies, worthy a protracted legal contest. The recent speedy settlement 
of the Balderston & Daggett loss on rubber boots and shoes, involving 
nearly $300,000, is evidence that they have no desire to stand out merely 
to avoid settlement. But when there is a difference of opinion of over 
$50,000 in a claim of $60,000, it is only natural that settlement should be 
effected, as it doubtless will be, in courts of last resort. 





Intemperance and Life Insurance. 


THE advocates of temperance have strong allies in the life insurance com- 
panies, the managers of which are in a position to practically judge the 
evils of excessive drinking. According to The Journal of Inebriety, the 
well-known fact that life insurance companies find excessive mortality in 
their risks in certain sections of the South and Southwest has been the 
subject of some investigation lately. Several of the Hartford companies 
who have examined the facts have found that this mortality came directly 
from inebriety, and was due to the liberal interpretation of the agents, 
who did not realize that any risk of inebriety was perilous unless the in- 
sured had suffered from delirium tremens many times. No use of alcohol, 
either moderate or occasionally immoderate, was thought to be danget- 
ous. The agents and examiners had no clear conception of the danger of 
alcohol, and treated the companies’ views as extreme, The result was 
that special examiners were sent from the home office to cancel all the 
risks of $10,000 and upward where the insured were found using alcohol 
to any excess. Finally some of the companies withdrew their agents alto- 
gether and do not solicit business in certain sections, In one case 
twenty-eight deaths were all traced to the excessive use of alcohol and 
were all paid, simply because it was cheaper to settle than to contest. At 
a recent meeting of the Tennessee State Board of Health, the secretary re 
ported that a Hartford life insurance company had ordered its agents not 
to issue any policies in six counties of the State, owing to the excessive 
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mortality of the policyholders, The question came up of the cause of 
this mortality ; as no reports indicated any special disease in this section, 
aletter was addressed tu the secretary of the company to know the reason, 
The answer was that from the amount of insured lives in these counties 
the average loss to the companies should be about $68,000, when, in fact, 
it was over $150,000—more than double the loss of any other section, and 
that without any special cause of epidemic disease. The real explanation 
was the want of care in taking risks and the number of inebriates who 
had been taken as proper cases. It is the same old blunder of supposing 
jnebriety to ke a mere vice at the control of the victim, and in no way 
periling life unless used to great extremes. 





The Commercial Fire of New York Retires. 

Tue Commercial Fire Insurance Company of New York ‘ceased doing 
business on Monday. It was organized in 1850, and in the quarter cen- 
tury of ite existence it has collected $5,600,000 in premiums, paid $3,250, - 
000 in losses and disbursed to its stockholders $880,000 in dividends 
The capital stock is $200,000. The cause of retirement is that the man- 
agers cannot make money in these times of business depression and 
costly fires. The following tabulation of the company’s experience shows 
a growing depletion of the resources in the past five years : 











Total 
Year EnpDInG Net : Total Losses . 
Dacausan 31. Assets, Surplus Premiums. ——— 


Income. Paid. | 





.»+| $513,544 | $112,401 | $307,498 | $330,996 | $181,723 | $321,882 
-| 530,712 | 96,600 | 344,918 | 367,561 | 264.308 | 412,478 
501,614 | 94,700 | 339,441 | 360,257 | 220,603 | 369,362 
506,622 60,380 | 378,863 | 392,050 | 248,481 | 409,244 
501,787 | 45,789 | 385,741 | 409,857 | 267,919 | 427,533 























The Commercial Fire had transacted a fairly prosperous business up to 
within the past few years, when it felt the general depression in fire in- 
surance circles and the abnormal frequency of fires. It will be noticed 
that five years ago its net surplus was $112,401. At the end of 1883 this 
sum had dwindled to $45,789. The further decline of its surplus having 
been rapid during the ten months of 1884, the company’s directors con- 
cluded to withdraw while there was yet something to divide. The Com- 
mercial’s assets by the last report of the Insurance Superintendent were 
$501,787, and its total liabilities (except capital) $255,998. Its premium 
receipts last year were $385,741, and its disbursement for fire losses $267,- 
gIg; its total expenditures exceeding its gross income by neagly $20,000. 
The present officers of the company are: D. Quackenbush, president, and 
Walter Lawrence, secretary. The first president of the Commercial was 
John Van Nostrand, and Charles J. Martin, now president of the Home 
Fire, was the first secretary. Mr. Van Nostrand was succeeded by Joseph 
Petit, who was succeeded by M. V. B. Fowler, who afterward became 
president, with Mr. Quackenbush as secretary, the latter gentleman later 
on becoming president, with Mr. Lawrence as secretary. The outstand- 
ing risks of the Commercial amount to about $40,000,000. The decision 
of the directors in retiring the company, it is reported, was not arrived at 
through the advice of the officers. During the past one or two months the 
company's business was better than for a long time back, and it was 
hoped that, with the advanced rates in New York city and elsewhere and 
an improvement in general business, that is bound to come soon, the 
Commercial would overtide the unprosperous period and again earn 
money for the stockholders. However, the heavy fire losses throughout 
the country this year, and the depression in business, made the directors 
uneasy, and they thought best to retire the company. It was decided to 
reinsure the risks of the company in some large organization, and bids 
have been invited from the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Queen, 
Williamsburgh City, German-American, Niagara and the Greenwich. 








Convivial Insurance Men. 
DininG is not so serious and business-like a proceeding on this side of the 
Atlantic as in England, and this The Monetary Times of Toronto attempts 
to explain in the following way : 
Conviviality is much more apt to reign when a guest is banquetted ; 
jokes, jeux de mot, ‘* highfalutin” language and broad fun often creep into 





the proceedings though not upon the menu. Something of this kind ap- 
pears to have happened on the occasion of the entertainment of T. B. 
Sprague, president of the English Institute of Actuaries, in New York, by 
the underwriters and actuaries of the United States. The worthy guest is 
a Britisher, staid in his deportment, not given to extravagance either of 
thought or language, deeply impressed, moreover, as it is proper he 
should be, with the dignity and gravity of his office and of the science 
which he expounds so well. Judge, therefore, of his surprise when at a 
gathering which was presumably to be devoted to speeches and discus- 
sions on the higher mathematics, new world statistics and the like, the 


_atmosphere grew rapidly thick and the social temperature high with anec- 


dotes, songs, and recitations such as are not to be found upon the jour- 
nals of the institute. No wonder that Mr. Walford found it desirable to 
express the ‘‘ hope that his friend had learned to appreciate the overflow- 
ing humor of the Western boys.” 

Having in mind the extraordinary greeting which another gathering of 
a different sort gave to Herbert Spencer at a dinner in New York, Mr. 
Walford must have felt slightly apprehensive as to what might be said— 
or even done—to Mr. Sprague. It is related that when the philosopher 
had reached that stage of the repast which is classically described as 
‘*between the walnuts and the wine,” and was thinking how best he 
might present his own version of ‘‘ Physics and Politics” to the great ° 
American people, he was anticipated by a modest songster, and when a 
verse had been sung, “ the boys” suddenly broke in upon his contempla- 
tion with an unanimous and stentorian chorus of 

“* Are you Mr. Riley that keeps the hotel ?" 

and its effusive and slightly profane closing line. What ‘‘ the boys” did 
for Matthew Arnold we may not so pleasantly recall ; but remembering 
some names in the list of insurance presidents and insurance editors who 
were present at the dinner to Mr. Sprague, we may be sure that some fun 
was on foot. However, what we desire to remark is tHat the guest of the 
New York underwriters and actuaries might very easily draw a wrong 
conclusion from what he saw and heard there. It by no means follows 
that, because on a festive occasion men lay themselves out to be merry, 
they are therefore incapable of grave application. Nor may we conclude 
that, when a man refuses, at dinner, to do anything but laugh and tell 
stories, he is therefore of light mental calibre or dead to the importance, 
in its proper place, of the integral calculus, If ‘‘the boys” contrived to 
give their guest an exaggerated idea of the reckless character of Ameri- 
can convivial gatherings, it is, perhaps, as Mrs. Scott-Siddons’ husband 
phrased it at a like seance, ‘“‘a deuced shame.” But it is well to remem- 
ber that dinners are scarcely the place for grave discussions of matters of 
business. It must not be inferred that American actuaries have not 
‘‘contributed anything to the advancement of actuarial science ” because 
they did not trot it out over a dinner table. 





MERE MENTION. 


-—The present Insurance Commissioners of Wisconsin and Iowa were 
re-elected last Tuesday. 

—The adjusters in the Chapman loss at Milwaukee have decided to 
give Mr. Chapman the full insurance, $452,000. The companies will have 
sixty days to pay the loss. 


—The New England Insurance Exchange has adopted a new advisory 
standard form for cotton and woolen mills, boot and shoe factories, tan- 
neries and currying shops. 


—A week or so ago we received a list from Chicago of seven agency 
companies that underwriters predict will retire before or by the close of 
the year. The Commercial of New York, that decided to retire on Mon- 
day, was one of these companies. 


—The story of the watchman who goes to sleep while engaged to prevent 
fires, having to be pulled out of a burning building where he has gone 
quietly to sleep, is one of almost daily occurrence, but it is seldom that we 
hear of persons in charge of water-works so far forgetting themselves an 
to go to sleep while on duty. A local paper, however, claims that the 
keeper of the engine-house at Petersburg, Va., is a modern Rip Van 
Winkle. When the fire broke out in Jackson’s tobacco factory, a mas 
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had to be sent on horseback (about two miles) to wake him from his 
slumbers ; and it was with great difficulty that he was aroused, and 
brought around to understand a little water was needed in Petersburg. 
Nobody can tell how long he had been asleep previous to the fire. 


—The Pittsburgh Gazette, in an editorial on “ Incendiary Fires,” draws 
upon its memory for the following bit of experience: ‘‘ Some thirty years 
ago there was a succession of incendiary fires in this city which filled the 
entire community with dread. Night after night the alarm was sounded, 
and although the destruction of property was not large, owing to the vigil- 
ance of the people and the promptness of the fire department, the fires 
were so numerous that the people were apprehensive that the whole city. 
might be fire-swept. It was finally discovered that the mischief was all 
being done by a hair-brained young man, whose sole object was to see 
the ‘ machines’ on the run and the firemen at work. He was retired to 
the penitentiary for the term of thirty years, and that species of crime re- 
ceived a wholesome check.” 


—A general practitioner writes to The London Times that the whole- 
sale insurance of infants is most pernicious, and is doubtless one of the 
causes of the excessive infant mortality in England. Certain insurance 
societies who make this branch a specialty have agents in every town and 
village in the kingdom, and policies are issued on the lives of children 
concerning whose state of health at the time no inquiries whatever are 
made. ‘‘ The question arises, How is it that these companies flourish 
and are enabled to build palatial offices and keep such numbers of clerks 
and agents when so little care is taken in the selection of lives? The 
answer is to be found in the fact that a very considerable percentage of 
the policies are forfeited on account of the weekly payments not being 
kept up, the amount already paid being forfeited also.” 


—A good watchman is very necessary in factories and storehouses. 
All provisions for private fire protection must be largely discounted by 
the employment of a careless and worthless watchman. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer, of recent date, notes the following instance where a loss of 
$10,000 was recently caused by an untrustworthy watchman, and this is 
but a sample of many other instances: *‘ After the fire at the factory of 
the Ohio Wall Paper Company, 361 Walnut street, this morning, which 
the Babcock readily extinguished, a watchman named Philip Hasloer 
was left to guard the place instead of the regular department watchman, 
John Romes, who was engaged at the Thomson fire. The worthless fellow 
fell asleep, and during his slumber the building again took fire. At 5.20 
asecond alarm from box No. 71 was sounded, and the engines again 
called to the place. The fire was a stubborn one.” 


—The Attorney General of Illinois recently brought suit under the title 
of the People against the Single Men’s Endowment Association, on behalf 
of several policyholders, for $50,000 damages for breach of faith. ‘‘ The 
Single Men’s Endowment Association is not an Illinois corporation, and 
its purposes are not in accordance with the laws of the State. It agrees 
to pay to policyholders a certain sum of money, conditioned that they re- 
main single for a certain number of years, Such a contract by the State 
laws of Illinois is illegal, as it tends to subvert the matrimonial state. 
Nevertheless, it was alleged, the association did a large amount of busi- 
ness in the State, and then ceased operations. After several efforts to 
effect an amicable settlement of the suit begun, this has been done by a 
stipulation agreed upon by both sides. The defendant is to refund the 
moneys paid in by policyholders and $200 for attorney’s fees. The suit 
will be withdrawn.” 


—The famous barn-burning case of Mead against Husted, which has 
been so long in the court at Greenwich, Conn., having been tried and re- 
tried three times, has been settled within the last day or two by Husted 
paying Mead’s lawyer over $6000, the amount of the verdict and costs. 
This is the result of the suit in which Mead accused Husted of burning 
his burns. David S. Husted ownsa small farm near the village. Some of his 
land adjoined that of William Rockefeller, and next to his famous track. 
Mr. Rockefeller has obtained possession of this plot, comprising thirty or 
thirty-five acres, paying a good sum for it. It was with $6000 of this 
money that the suit was settled. There is another case pending against 
Husted, brought by Mead, accusing Husted of burning the barn which 
was fired in February last. The town of Greenwich became intensely in- 
terested in this barn-burning business, and a special town meeting was 
called last spring, at which $500 was appropriated to investigate the burn- 
ing of this barn, and $2000 reward was offered for the discovery of the 





incendiaries. One of Pinkerton’s detectives has been at work on the 

and made a report last summer, giving the impression that he bona 
tained no decided clue implicating David S. Husted. The hemes 
now on duty, and the result of his labors is awaited with no little pert 


—It is not to be denied that persons who are every now and then com. 
plaining of bad health and little ailments, in the long run pan out toa 
pretty good old age. The apparently strong and healthy men drop off in 
an instant, nature in such cases seeming to give little warning ; but weaker 
and more delicate persons, having no especially developed disease, are 
always on the defensive and are apt to make fair life insurance risks, A 
writer in a Maine paper says on this subject: ‘The robust man has his 
head turned by the possession ofa great capital of health, and goes and 
squanders it. He does not appreciate its worth. It came tohim without 
effort on his part; perhaps he inherited it, and he regards it lightly— 
lightly come, lightly gone. The invalid guards his little store, husbands 
what strength he has, lives frugally on his narrow income of health, and 
takes good care not to touch the principal. Sometimes he dogs not use 
all the income, but puts by a little year by year, scene surplus 
stock bad vitality, and when old has a substantial capital of health to live 
upon, 

—Texas is a growing State, having a mixed population and many 
peculiarities. The story is told that in some of the interior towns their 
methods of giving an alarm of fire is by firing pistols promiscuously, every 
citizen being armed at all times, and the revolver being his readiest means 
of making a noise. The regular Eastern mode of fire boxes has not yet 
been introduced, and the old-fashioned way of yelling “fire! fire!” does 
not meet the emergency. Therefore, as revolvers are more easy of access 
than lung power or electricity, and always indicate that some kind of fun 
is on the tapis, they are brought into requisition ; but the trouble is that 
their donation always carries with it a deadly missile,and sometimes 
bullets go astray and cause trouble to innocent parties, and necessitate 
disagreeable apologies ; hence it is that some respect should be paid to 
the suggestions of a local Texas paper, that when another fire breaks out, 
it hopes the citizens will ‘“‘try to remember and fire their pistol bullets 
into the ground. It was positively dangerous Monday night. We know 
of one house from which two bullets were picked out next morning.” 

—The insurance editor of The Cincinnati Price Current, who is known 
to be the president of a prominent fire insurance company, tells an anec- 
dote of what he did for the cause of life insurance once and the result: 
‘*In 1849 the writer prevailed upon a baker who had a small shop, a good 
wife and three nice little children, to insure his life for $2000. Soon after 
the second premium was paid the man was accidentally drowned. The 
$2000 enabled the wife to add to her stock. She employed a journeyman 
baker and conducted her business successfully. The estate without the 
$2000 would have done but little more than paid the few debts owing and 
the funeral expenses, and no one knows what would have been the fate of 
the family. The children were educated from the profits of the shop, and 
the two sons are now honored and wealthy citizens. The daughter is the 
wife of a prosperous business man, and the mother is happy in a compet- 
ency of her own and the society of her children and grandchildren. She 
has on more than one occasion thanked the writer for impressing upon 
her husband the value of a life insurance policy, although she says she 
thought at the time it was wasting their limited means.” 

—In the case of Helen Bloom vs. the Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, appealed from a county court to the Indiana Supreme Court, it was 
held that a known violation of a positive law, whether the law isa civil 
or a criminal one, avoids the policy if the rational and reasonable conse- 
quence of the violation is to increase the risk. A violation of law, 
whether the law is a civil or criminal one, will not avoid the policy if the 
rational and reasonable consequence of the act does not increase the risk. 
Whether the violation of law was the proximate cause of death, and 
whether it was an act increasing the risk, must in general be determined 
from the facts of the particular case. A man who makes a violent assault 
on a woman puts his own person in danger, for a father, a husband or 4 
child may interfere to protect the assaulted woman, and may overcome 
the assailant by force. Strangers may interfere, and are in strict law 
under a duty to interfere. The natural result of an assault is to bring 
the person making it into danger. The plaintiff's husband assaulted his 
sister-in-law, and his brother caused his death by striking him on the 
head with a heavy instrument. The insurance was therefore declared 
forfeited. 


